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As “ the issues of life and death” are often in the 
hands of a nurse, the office is surely important, and | 
one of the highest responsibility. | 

Most nurses, however, like too many others of the 








sors. Now, much as we venerate the memories of 
our medical ancestors, and much as we even | 
the incorrect well meant intentions of fai nurses, 
yet we are not among those who believe that 
** an old error is better than a modern truth.” 
But we have not any new fangled notions of our 
own to advance, or any opinion that does not walk | 
hand in hand with the present improved state of me- | 
dical science. 
It may be received almoet as a general rule, that | 
at the commencement of inflammatory diseases, | 
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ance of a friend who sits silent by the bed side, is 
often very consolatory to a sick person, and will 
mostly do more good than many words, which, owing 
to the altered or enfeebled state of the patient's 
perceptions, are not uncommonly misapplied ; be- 
sides, listening to conversation, by exciting the 
mind, creates a disposition to, or increases fever. 
There are some friends and aitendants who, on 


| entering a sick person’s chamber, betray too much 
their fears and 


i by their looks: this, 
perhaps, cannot always be avoided by near relatives; 
we censure not the expressing that appearance of 
anxiety which demonstrates a deep interest in the 
j But there are others, 
who seem to think that a dismal face is requisite im a 
sick room ; such are looked upon by the patient as 
harbingers of dissolution. 

If on any occasion it becomes necessary to warn 
asick person of approaching death, it ouglt to be 
done by a proper individual, who can command his 
own feelings, and sustain the fortitude of the person 
whom he addresses. 

The nurse should attend to keeping the air in a 
sick person's chamber of a comfortable and even 











|| UrIous consequences : the stomach ought not in 

any case be permitted to become overloaded. 
When a physician is called to see a patient, bis 
directions should be scrupulously observed, for it is 
impossible that two contrary modes of ice Can 
agree together; and waving the i of the 
patient's interest. it is but common justice, that he, 
upon whom the esponsibility rests, should have a 
fair opportunity to exert bis skill; and this can never 
be done without the nurse's faithful co-operation.” 

— — 
ON THE PASSIONS. 

This part of our treative, may be considered by 
some as little relevant to the main propesed object— 
but such is not the case. 
| In the prevention and cure of diseases, more is 

frequently required than merely to avoid their phy- 
sical Causes, or to administer medicine. 
We, however, propose to avoid all 
asonings, and as the term mind, will be —— 








fevers, &c., and when it becomes necessary to take | temperature. The patient's head should never be | used, in order to prevent being misunde 
medicine, large doses of inert substances, teas, and placed near a fire, and the feet ought always to be | define it, when mentioned, to mean the amount of 
the like, are useless and injurious; these are com- i kept warm. Much inyury is frequently done by in- | intelligent power resident in man. By a Passion, 
monly recommmended and administered hy one — cautiously washing the floors at an improper time, | we understand a violent and exclusive feeling in- 

more nurses. Although it may be proper in many | especially when ‘he patient has been taking medi- | fuencing an individual. ’ 

cases to try at first a sweat, this can be effected, as | cines calculated to relax the surface of the body. We profess not to be acquainted with the essence 
will be pointed out im a proper place, more easily,|) Very considerable judgment can be exercised in } of mind itself, but are aware of ihe strong influence 
i getting a sick person to take nourishment when it | exercised over it, by the passions; also of the influ- 
ence of mental feelings, which may scarcely be 
* li any suppose that some of the above observa- i termed passions, over the sysiem, in many cases of 
tions are not directly relevant to nursing, it may disease. > 
Morbid aifections of the mind, moreover, surely 
claim our sympathies in an equal degree, with these 
‘causing mere bodily pain. A nice observer of hu- 
| man nature has osserted, that * more die of broken 
hearis than is generally supposed.” This observa- 
tion has been verified, at least by the few, who have 
studied man as he is.- «d whe have pot been content 


and to far greater advantage, than by the 
stomach with articles which will have —— — 
destroy itstone. And further, it is very impolitic, 
when a person is really sick, to suffer the disease, hy 
using inefficient means, to make a stronger head | suffice, in explanation, to remark, that in many parts 
against the efforts of art. The only way to spare of this country, especially in places remote froin 
the of much medicine, to avoid the disa- towns, where the practice of detached settlements 
—8 of taking it, and also most likely | does not aut! -rize the full attendance of physicians, | 
long sickness, perhaps death, is to use active means those deemed expericnced nures, have great con- 
immediately: one efficient dose of medicine, taken trol over the management of the sick in every re-| 
property and in time, will do more good than repeated , spect. 
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ia Dolens. Mr. Davies has stated a 
affection terminating in sphacelus, 
iring amputation of the limb. Mrs. B. the mo- 
children, had the lower extremities much 
1 to her accouchement. A tre- 
hemorrhage succeeded delivery, but cea-| 
ee Sogeeate, In four or 
ies took his leave. This was on 
the Sth of May, she again) 
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On 
and comptained of much weak-' 
relaxation of bowels. These symtoms; 
ed by apprupriate remedies, the patient | 
seized, on the 8th of May, with a must, 
pain ia the left loin and hip, which sud-| 
B into the leg and foot. The limb| 
became instantly 
the toes. Wheo Mr. D. arrived, the leg and foot had 
lost all sensation and power of motion; it also felt | 
cold. The lim» was not evidently swelled, but there | 
was a good deal of tenderness in and about the ham. 
The pulse was from 150 \ 160, and extremely feeble 
—the countenance ws ¢xpressive of pain and mise- 
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, from below the knee to | 





ry. Laudanum was exhi'ited, in pretty large doses, 
and gave considerale relief. On the morning of | 





- On the 10th, the | 


. On the 
11th, mach the same as before. Mr. Sramby Coo- 
per saw the patient. There was no positive proofs 


appeared 
serum oozed from the stump, when the leg was re- 
moved. The thigh of the affected side was, at this 
time, double the size of the other. . 
When the arteries of the amputated limb were in- 
, the wax ran freely out at the sloughing ends 


of the vessels. The arteries appeared healthy above 


the line uf demarcation. 





“And 3diy. ‘That after the cupping-giass has been 
applied to a poisoned wound fur a certaiv time, the 
poison may be removed from the surface, and. all un- 
pleasant averted, by simply washing 
the part with a little water.” 

“The aceuracy of these statements was fully es- 
tablished befure the committee, by experiments per- 
furmed with various poisons om dugs and rabbiis.— 
The influence, therefore, of atmospheric pressure 
on the process of absorption, may new be considered 
as incontestably proved; and the establisiment of 
this fact may, perhaps, be regarded as a discovery, 
notwi ing the idea previcusly put forth by 


how far the inflammation and thickening of || others un the same subject, and the empirical practice 


where name it is ranked by Mr. Davies. We have 
no fault, however, to find with that gentlemsn’s mode 
of treatment or management of a formidable affec- 
tion of very anomalous character.— Repos. 


P. S. Two or three days after the date of the last 


report, Mr. D. informs us, in a subsequent No. of the 


of sucking poisunc. wounds, which has been so lung 
known to the profession.”— Anderson's Quar. Jour. 
— ñ 

“ Digestion—The French Academy of Sciences 
oe last — py * to determine, 
y aseries of chemical ysivlogical vi- 
ments, what are the phenomena which — — 
another in the digestive organs during the act of di- 
gestion, granted to Messrs. Leuret and Lasseigne 

| the sum of one thousand five hundred francs, in con- 
| sideration of the numeruus and expensive experi- 
| ments made by them, and the remarkable result ob- 
tained. The principal conclusion to be drawn from 
the researches of these gentlemen is, that digestion, 
| in warm blooded animais, consists in the transfor- 


Repository , that the patient was seized with a violent | mation of the food intu organical chylous molecules, 


shivering, and nearly died in the attack. By agreat | after it had been diluted and divid 


tity of stimulants she was recruited; but ano- 
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on the opposite side from its bifurcation. All 
small veins, as far as we could perceive, of the 
diseased limb, were in a similar state; but we must 
infer that some of them were pervious, otherwise the 
blood could not have returned from the arteries.— 
The inner coats of the arteries were red throughout 
the body. 

In the same No. of the Repository, Dr. Davies re- 
lates a few particulars of a case of phiegmasia do- 
lens, in the person of a medical gentleman. He was 
attacked, on the 10th of February 1825, whilst in 
the last stage of plthisis, in the right thigh and leg, 
the affection being perfectly characteristic,says Dr. 
Davies, of phlegmasia dolens. The whole limb was 
uniformly enlarged and extremely painful up to Pou- 


FE 


part’s ligament. It had a dull white appearance, | 


and exhibited no indentation from presure. On dis- 
section, the right common internal and external iliac 
veins seemed unusually prominent, and appeared to 
the touch, of firm consistence, like cord. — 
ing these veins,they were found to be filled lazers 


4 of coagulable lymph, so as to render them complete- 


ly impervious. This state of disease was traced as 
far as the upper part of the femoral vein. The cor- 
responding arteries were healthy. 

This a rs to have been a very different affec- 
tion from that described by Mr. Davies. Med. Chir. 
Ree. 


— — — 


‘ Dr. Barry on the application of Cupping Glasses, 


to Poisoned Wounds. 
The following conclusions are taken from the re- 


of sphacelus. ‘T' + sulphate of quinine was ordered || port of a Committee of the Academie des Science, ap- 


every four hours. Late in the evening, however 


pointed to examine a Memoir by Dr. Barry on the 


some vesicles appeared on the back of the fuot, and || experiments mane by him on poisoned wounds: — 


indicate) mortiteation at hand. 


“Ist. That the immediate ication of a cupping- 


into infinity by 
the juices of the intestinal canal. These molecules, 
of a globular state, they consider analagous to mo- 
nands, or micruscopic animacula of the simplest 
kind. In support of this supposition, they adduce 
the t quantity of these animacula which are 
found in the intestines of frogs, and which they also 
as the uce of digestion. If, on the other 
hand, it — objected to them, that the stagnant 
— i yt inhabit contain numbers 
minute beings, which May probab! 
swallow; baunentehestenbioetion 5 
that learned naturalists have expressed a similar 
opinion, and have considered these animacula as 
being rather the elementary molecules of animais, 
and perhaps of vegetables than real animals. In 
— their sense of the obstacle in the way 
the solution of the question propos: 
by the academy, Messrs. Leuret and Lasseigne con- 
| clude their memoir as follows. “ It is impossible, in 
the existing state of knowledge, tu determine the 
chemical alterations which food undergoes in the 
digestive canal, because the means of analysis are 
| insufficient, and beeause the mixture of food with 
the juices of the digestive canal, render the results 
of any experiment exceedingly complicated.” 
— — 

“* Relative quantities of Cinchonia and Quinia in the 
most esteemed varieties of Peruvian Bark ——Mr. 
Baxy asserts, that practitioners, from observation, 
| have classed the Peruvian barks in the following or- 
der;—first, gray loxa bark, (Cinchona Officinalis; 
then the red bark (Cinchona ifolia of Ruiz 3— 
Pavon, or Obiongifolia of Mutts;) and lastly the 
ellow bark, or calisaya, (Cinchona Cordifolia of 

utis or pubescens of Vais1.) The Cinchona Ofi- 
cinalis furnishes much cinchonia, and little quinia; 
the Cinchona . folia affords about equal quanti- 
ties of the two salifiable principles, while the Cordi- 
Jolia contains much quinia. 

“Mr. Barry, assuming it as approved, that cincho- 
nia is the more powerful salifiable hase of the two, 
in a medical point of view, considess, therefore, 
that, in regard to the above barks, chemical analy- 
sis justifies the order of their relative value, which 











_ Things went on for several days, and at last a con- | glass toa poisoned wound, will prevent the alsorp-|| had been previously deduced from their medical em- 
siderable sloughing took place oa the lower and j tion of the poison, and avert all untoward accidents. | ployment.—.4rch. Gen. de Med. See N. Am. Jour. 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST WD, 1826. 
MEDICAL BOTANY. V 
4 i the W Mepica. 
description of the —— ae 
be selected and described at, or near, the time of 
their 
oO Botanical investigat , 
d By J. Locus, M.D. 
Author of the Outtines of Botany, 
And Principal of the Cincinnati Female Academy. 


— — 
Eupatorium Perfoliatum. Thoroughwor!. Boneset. 
This plant, which grows to the height of five tw 

seven feet, in wet places, may in be known 

by its long tapering leaves, through the cen- 
tre by the stem, on which grow at regular dis- 
tances, one in one direction, and the next crossing 
it at right angles, and so on alternately, every other 
leaf being in one and the same direction. ‘This last 
circumstance has given to it, in some places, the 
name of crosswort. The under side of the leaf is 
reticulated by prominent veins, which are so tight 
as to give it a wrinkled ae Stein round, 
erect, woolly, hollow. ers numerous, white, 
on branches growing from the angle between the 
Jeaves and the stem, forming a flat horizental surface, 
{corymbose.} Each flower has several florets, from 


forks of the pistil. 


bloom, and fit to be gathered and dried for use. 
Class XIX. Syngenesia. Order 1. Equalis. 
Natural order, Corymbifere. 


c le naked ; down simple or r ; calyx im- 
— oblong ; style longer Gan Gone , clo- 
ven half way down. 

CHARACTER oF THE Species. 
Leaves connatou-perfuliate, duwny. 

Curemicat Composition. “A free acid tannin, 
extractive matter, a gummy matter, resin, azote, 
lime, gallic acid, and a resiuiform matter.” (4n- 
derzon.) ‘Taste, intensely bitter. 

Sonzusmity. Its virtues are readily and fully 
yielded boti. , spirit, and water. 

Mepicinat Paorerties. It was long ago used 
as a tonic by the aborigines of this country, but its 

ies were not fully investigated, and its reme- 


Perfvliatum.— 


dial character by the profession, until 
the publication of Dr. Andrew Anderson's excellent 
i dissertation on the ium Perfulia- 


tum, in 1813. From that time to the present its 
tation has been increasing. It is peculiarly 
ble from the diversified effects that may be 
produced by it, by varying the preparation the 
dose. These may be so modified as to secure its 
operation as a tonic, emetic, laxative, and sudorific ; 
and from its effects in opening the secretions of the 
whole system, there is, perhaps, no other bitter or 
tonic, of equal activity, that can be exhibited in 
febrile affections, with so little d of increasi 
excitement or producing congestion. In the year 
1814, while resident physician to the New-York 
Almshouse, | had frequent rtunities of testing 
its tonic powers, as it was enj 
economy, upon the medical t of the in- 
stitution, to substitute this article for the Peruvian 
bark, when it could be done with safety to the pa- 
tient. In instances it is proved an efficacious 
substitute. It is a valuable emetic in the early 
stage of autumnal intermittents. Perhaps the great- 
« est objection that can be offered to its general use, 
is Its nauseous and disagreeable taste. 

Mepicinat Preparations. As a tonic, in inter- 
mittent fevers, when there is no danger from exces- 
sive excitement, and in dyspeptic complaints, the 
leaves and flowers inay be given, in substance or in 

_ cold decoction ; in these cases aromatics are some- 
tames advantageously combined with it. The warm 
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each of which project the two white bristle like | 


lt is found in abundance near | 
Mill Creek, at Waiker’s Mills, and at various points | 
below, on the banks of the same stream: is now in | 


| 
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CHaARgacTeR or THE Genus Evupatontum. Re-' 





Slowering, and continued through the season || flowers ; 33 


| 





cer- 
doses, 


in large doses, operates with 
and safety as anemetic. In 


~er-) iven as a tonic, when bark is inadmissi- 


All 


‘ rspiration. 
- to 3j- of the powdered leaves and) 
- to Ziv. of the decoction, when its’ 


are required, and double this quantity 


Doszs. 5 


may be given every half hour as a sudorific — Par s's | 


Pharm. Caution should be used in adininistering it to | 


pregnant womea, as it has sometimes produced abor- | 
| to the instrument may become relaxed; 


aon. —- 
DESCRIPTION of a new instrument for 
permanent extension in fractures of the thi 
ied by a shorteuing of the umb. 
By A. H. Cocswaxt, M. D. 

The manner of treating fractures of the thigh-' 
bone, accompanied by a shortening of the lin, has | 
occupied much attention and been the sulyject of | 
considerable controversy among some of the most 
celebrated su arious methuds Lave been | 
adopted for the purpose of preserving tne proper. 
length of the limb, while a re-union 1s taking place, | 
and each one in its time Las had its advocates. ut to! 
every method that bas been proposed, there are some_ 
important objections; and every one that Las been | 
much used has frequently failed of effecting the ob-' 
ject. Some of them are wholly ineficient, while 
others produce so much distress to the patient, as 
to induce him to prefer a shortened limb to the tor- 
ments of such an apparatus. 

There are at the present day two principal me- 
thods of managing these accidents. One consists 
in placing the limb in a semi-flexed po-ition, with! 
the intention of relaxing the muscles wiich pruduce | 
the retraction; the other, in making a permanent 
extension of the limb for the purpose of ove i 
the action of the muscies. Both methods have their 


surgeons. It was first adopted and recommended | 
by Mr. Pott. He placed the patient upon the side, 
with the knee and thigh ⸗—— * rest · 
ing upon pillows. But the objections to this posi- 
* are so obvious, that it is avandoned at present | 
by all good surgeons, and therefore requires no fur- | 
thernotice. There is another flexed position which 
has many respectable advocates. It consists in| 
ton oe patient upon his back, with the knee 

nt across an angular box, as it has been called, 
or two inclined planes, the upper end of each meet-| 
ing under the knee, and the thigh a little bent upon | 
the body. If all the muscles concerned in the re- 
traction of the lower portion of the bone could be 
completely relaxed by this position of the limb, it 


f 
t strument for this purpose, in the ing manner. 


advocates; the former mosily among the English | i 





43 
gical writers. is therefore ummecessary i 
a detaii of them in this place. _— 
In making extension of a limb, counter-ex 
tension is necessary; and this may be etiected 


?P t, against the Lottom of the foot of the sound 
b. Itis accustomed to 
porting tLe weight of the body in w 
bho ubeasipess or ill Cumsequences can arise from 
| tls suurce. 
_in a case of fractured thigh- 
sion should be made » and imcreased occa- 
| sionally, as the straps by which the limb is 

and this 


, may be must conveniently and effectually accom- 
; pli⸗ued by means of a screw. . 
Upon these principles | have constructed an in- 


| It consists of a splint made of firm » of sufli- 
| cient leugth to reach from the middle of the thi 
| to ten inches below the bottom of the foot, and three 
inches wide; that part of it below the foot 
fourths of an inch thick, and dec from 
the upper end. — — 
upper end. - Ten 
the lower end is afoot-pi — 
place the foot of the sound li 
ter-extension. C i 
this foot-piece, and continuing to the 
a groove or opening in the cen 
| wide, through the whole length of which 
| iron screw. ‘This screw passes through a 
fuot-piece, (b) to which is to be attached 
the broken limb; it being on the side of 
opposite to the other foot-piece. 

In the application, the sound limb is to be 
fined by a proper splint, so as to be rendered 
Repetto bane. This splint is then to 
between the 
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sound limb. ‘The moveable foot-piece (b 
to the screw is to be brought to the upper of 
groove, and the foot of the fractured lumb fastened to 
it by means of a gaiter or laced stocking , made of irm 
leather, and formed in such a manner as to fit neatly 
about the ankle and upon the instep. and furnished 
with straps. The foot being thus attached to this foot- 
piece, will be effectually prevented from ¢ 
outwards, a circumstance which has been 
dificult to prevent. The . being thus « 

by turning the screw any of extension 
is necessary, may be made in a gradual 
and renewed from time to time as 
become relaxed. If, upon making 
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F 





would be very advisable; but that they cannot, must | sion, the muscles contract and shew resistance, by 
be obvious to any one acq::ainted with the muscu- | waiting « short time they will give way, when the 
lar structure of the thigh. [very limb is furnished extension may be renewed, and thus continued =n- 
with flexor and extensor muscles, which being an- al carried to a suficient extent. 

tagonists to each other, in relaxing one set, we ne | In this splint, all the objections to Desault’s and 








, from motives of 


cessarily extend the other. And, by examiniag | its different modifications, are obviated. The coun- 
: n of each individual muscle concerned | ter- extension is made against a which affords 
| perfect resistance, and is not li to receive any 

jury from the pressure upon it. By making the 


the situatio ' 
in a case of this kind, any one ee 
that very little, if any thing, can be gained by pla- injury a it. 
cing the limb in thie position; and it must be ac- | extension and counter-extension in this manner, the 
knowledged, that when there is much shortening of | pelvis will be turned somewhat obliquely, but when 
the lim), it is i ibl- to obviate it by any posi- | a certain degree cee > — —* 
ion; and te preserve iis) remains Iimmoveabie, o a pe 

full length until a re-uni. — take place, it is ne- | ance. The patient is se confined _—> back, 
ins should be up for but may sit in a recumbent pusture. By this means, 
ag ee meee important ob- an ~~ J nes 

with the surgeon to ascertain the means of 

permanent extensivn of the limb, in such 
with the least inconvenience to the patient. of 
t have been contrived for effecting 
se, which are familiar to every well in- 
, and therefore it would be superflu- | 
time in describing them. It is) bent 

rve that there are important ob- 

them, which are well known to 
opportunity of civing them 
particularly noticed by sur- 


j may be obviated. When the thigh-bone is 
below the trochanters, the lower end of the 
portion of bone is said to be projected 
es Oe 
tion of the psoas 


bending the thigh upon the body, as in the recum- 
psition, these’ muscles are relaxed, and this 
occurrence ee ane may be moved 
without any danger of dis ° 

It will be r to dress the fractured parts with 


email eplinte ont bandages in the ordinary way, for 
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the sound limb became much wearied from constant 
extension, it was detached from the instrument and 
suffered to rest for a short time, ard wo bad conse- 


arose from this practice, for when the mus- 
—— for a considerable time, 


from an impatienc of confinement was rather pre- 
mature, the broken limb”was quite as long as the 
other; but from endeavouring to bear some weight. 
upon it before it had become perfectly consolidated, 
it became sli Gy avtened. This case demom- 
ity of the instrum *nt, and convinced 


of Hagedorn’s 


| made in this paper of the 13th ult. relative to the 


| tion, but from ocular demenstration, as to the pow- 


we believe, in this country. 


| size, or any similarity, to the Cclar berry. The | _; : ; 
making the above instrument, a deline~tion | apple is a * of excrescence, and which is to ee nen equivalent will hereafter be 





as » eat about half an , and one hundred were ex- 
to admit of motion between them. Any one may » and we are to say, that in no instance 
satisfy himself in a moment that the pelvis may be jj have we heard as yet, that the remedy has failed in 
turned obli , and consequently bottom of || having the desired effect — Penn. Upland Union. 
one foot ied below the other, without inclining —— 
the body to either side. So that, with all the Pro- THE CEDAR APPLE. 
fessor’s confining the patient upon his|| A gentleman of unquestionable veracity, called 
back, he cannot effect his object—({See Professor at our office this week, and informed us of an ex- 
Gibson's observations in the Philade!phia Journal, | periment which was made a few days ago with this 
vol iii. p. 217.) on a colored child about two years old, at his 
farm in this neighborhood, the results of which were 
ion of the Plate. truly ee 
1, The splint entire. The chi:d took the apple of last year’s growth. 
a, The immoveable foot-piece, against which is || reduced to powder, and prepared in syrup, two suc- 
the foot of the sound limb. cessise mornings, fasting. The consequence of 
b, The moveable foot-piece, through which passes || which was, the expulsion of more than a pint of 
the screw c, and to which is fastened the fuot of the || worms. The child, though much reduced and de- 
fractured limb. bilitated by fever previously to the apple being ad- 
2, A side view of the splint without the foot-| ministered, is now doing well, and has had a com- 
pieces, shewing the mortise for the immoveable foot || plete return of appetite for food. 
iece, and holes for the of straps by which Indiana Recorder, of Aug. 1826. 
it is fastened to the limb, and the opening at —— 
the lower end with the screw passing through it. M. Cruvetinier on the Texture of the Liver. 
3, The immoveable foot-piece separate. _ * From injections of liquids, variously coloured, 
4, The moveable foot-piece separate, shewing the || into the vessels of the liver, and the excretory canals 
holes for the of the straps, by which the foot] of the bile, M. Cruveilhier infers. ist. That the 
of the fractured limb is fastened to it, and a hole fur |] granulations of which the liver appears to be com- 
the of the screw. posed, are surrounded with a dense cellular tissue. 
above is the most simple construction of the || of a whiter colour than the granulations themselves. 
instrument, and may be applied to either limb. Each} 2nd. That the ramifications of the hepatic artery 
foot-piece may be made of one piece of wood, or of|| are spread out in this granular envelope. 
two, as in the plate. Or they may be fashioned to} 3rd. That the ramifications of the vena porta sur- 


connexion between the pelvis and spine is 


. | the shape of the feet; but in this case there must be | rounds the granulations themselves. 


two sets of foot-pieces, for the purpose of applying 


4th. That the radicles of the super-hepatic veins 
it to either limb. 


and those of the excretory canals are in the centre 
24 of the granulations.—.Anderson’s Quar. Jour. 


CURE FOR WORMS. 
As considerable excitement bas been created in| TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. 


several sections of the Union, from the publication 





— — 
important discovery of Mr. Aaron Hannum, for the Medical Department. 


expulsion of worms, and in consequence of which | payite LECTURES will commence, as usual, on 

we have been solicited to give more particulars T the first Monday of November, and terminate 

through the medium of the above letter as well a ll in the first week of the ensuing March. 

by public journals, we shall endeavor to satisfy the Anatomy and Surgery, by Du. Duvtevr. 

public excitement, not only from verbal informa- Institutes of Medcwe and Clinical Practce, by Dr. 
CALDWELL. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine, by Du. Draxe. 

Obstetricks and the Diseases of Women and Chii- 


erful efficacy of the Cedar Apple upon those within 

our knowledge who have taken it, as well as the 

impossibility of its doing any injury to those who dren, by Dr. Ricuanpson 

may eat the apple. ~ * Moh sb ; 
Ist. The Apple or Knot is to be found upon the yg oy ng y Dr Snoar 

Red Cedar, the white cedar tree is not to be found,|| 7. v of the Bank of the Coma ealth of 


Kentucky, heretofore received at par, by the Pro- 
fessors, having nearly gone out of circulation; spe- 
ed.— 
| The price of each ticket is fifteen dollars, with the 





2d. The apple bears no resemblance in shape, 








as given in “C: "s Fira Lines of the Practice of | 
-” This consists of a meet arse mpon the | 
outside of the sound limb, having a foot-piece at the | 
lower end, to which both feet are attached, so as to 
bring the bottoms of them upon the same line. If 
the pelvis were immoveable, this splint would pre- 
serve the broken limb of the same length as the 
sound one; but as the pelvis readily turns obliquely, 
although the lower fragment cannot be drawn up- 
wards, yet the upper one will be drawn downwards, 
and ~ limb become considerably shortened, while 
the feet remain upon « level, and ' 
must be obvious to every one; 
remedy it, Professor Gibson, of — — 
an upon it by adding 
another splint upon the outside of the broken limb, | 
both to the arm-pits, and i 
them by bands ing around the body in 
situations. All this be has done to prevent the body 
to one side; 


: 
g 
af 





suppose, —E reading his 


f 
i 


Professor Gibson seems to have forgotten, that the } neigiborhood, of a child seventeen months old, who 


splint has come ynder my observ: tion, | found at all seasons of the year, on the small boughs | 
or twigs of the cedar tree, “varying in size from | 


and one would - ed ape 5 

bservations on the sub-|j piece of last year’s apple about the size of a pea,|| THE OHZO 
imagined that by securing the || and in 24 hours afterwards, no less than fwe. 
the pelvis from turning. But | worms were expelled—and in another case who | published semi-monthly, at Zwo Dollars per ap- 


exception of that to the course of Anatomy and Sur- 
gery, which istwenty. The Matriculation, with ad- 
mission to the Library and Reading Room, which 
are kept open every day, is five dollars,—making 
the aggregate feces fur instruction $100. 

The Library, containing about 3000 volumes, is 
constantly angmenting, by the importation of new 
standard and periodical works, from Great Britain 
and the continent of Europe. 


the hazel to that of the black walnut,” bearing a | 
“rong resemblance (oa nitted potatoe. The apple | 
which is of last year’s growth, and perfectly dried, | 
does not look like the orchard apple, and is not so | 
bitter as those of this year’s growth, but as a medi- 
cine, they possess the same virtue as those that are | 
_ and can be grated or pounded fine, and taken | 
—— — , . The difficulties experienced by the two last 
Mace ye which contains ‘The pon yo Classes, from the disproportionate size of the Anato- 
~ eaten li Sang other fruit. - = y r.| mical Hail, wave been obviated by the erection of 
» COOTER, Ge aay Cane Sas tree, 8! a new one, of enlarged dimensions, with appurte- 
one for every year the child is old, and te be taken nances and conveniences nut sugpassed by any 
nine mornings in succession, fasting. other in the United States. 
From our own experience of the efficacy of the By order of the Faculty 
Cedar Apple, we should say that « much less DAN. DRAKE. M.D 
tity would do. However, the apple is — i> Ie of the "Medical Ki 
nocent, and any quantity may be eaten without be- Transylvania University aculty. 
ing attended with any bad To prove that a July 15, 1826. ’ } 


small portion will answer, we will cite a case. A 
: to this office, eat a ——————— ere 





MEDICAL REPOSITORY 
Is conducted by GUY W. WRIGHT, M.D. and 





num, in advance. 





